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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


eee, ore 


Dorchester Gaol, April 22, 

CITIZENS, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
THE progress of error seems to have passed its zenith, and 
to be receding before the zetetic disposition of mankind, 
The. distresses that have arisen from that progress having 
been accompanied with an increased intellectual force from 
the joint powers of the Printing Press and National Educa- 
tion, have opened the era of sentiment, and the expansive 
power of knowledge is beginning to put down the fopperies 
and fooleries both of Governments and: of individuals, of 
Monarchy and of Aristocracy. The manly characteristic 
of the Representative System of Government is felt where 
it does not exist; and where it does exist itimparts instanta- 
neous vigour into the social compact. Under Monarchies — 
the. Aristocratical distinctions and titles, which hitherto have 
been the common.aim of genius, of courage, and even of 
virtue, are now relinquished to the basest of mankind, and 
scorned and scoffed by all in whom natural distinctions do 
exist.. They are viewed but as the focus of corruption, dis- 
honour, and villainy ; and the proudest title of the honest 
man is to be termed a Republican or a Reformer, and the 
highest distinction craved is to be a denizen, and not a sub- 
ject. . The right to rule.is universally disputed, and a sense - 
of the, importance of Representative rule is as universally 
called for. Thus opens the era of Liberty. 

That real Liberty is productive of humanity and mora- 
lity is everywhere to be seen.. The horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, and almost every species of cruel punishments, have 
receded before it; and where Liberty increases, crime les- 
sens, and torture is.not only deemed cruel, but proved un- 
necessary. The Courts of Europe are not half so corrupt, 
so magisterially corrupt, as they were a century since, and 
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Kings themselves are almost brought to a consciousness of 
wrong by the power of popular knowledge, or what we 
now term the zetetic principle of mankind. Laws made to 
restrain this knowledge, this zetetic principle, are powerless 
and dead-born, whilst intelligence seems to impregnate the 
atmosphere and to be inhaled at each exchange of air. It 
despises the bondages of a Castlereagh, and scoffs at the 
omnipotence of a British Parliament. Like manure to 
vegetation, Corruption seems to nourish intelligence instead 
of destroying it, and the distresses it occasions becomes the 
energetic or stimulating power to its growth. Let us, then, 
endeavour to progress in knowledge, since knowledge is 
demonstrably proved to be power. 

It is the power of knowledge that checks the crimes of 
Cabinets and Courts: it is the power of knowledge that 
must put a stop to bloody wars, and the direful effects of 
devastating armies. A soldier, or hired assassin, one who 
lends his life to the nod of a despot for the purpose of de- 
stroying others of his species, will shortly become the most 
loathsome of all disgusting and terrific things. Instead of 
tossing his head with a stiff and lofty air, be will be placed 
beyond the pale of humanity and numbered with the beasts 
of the field. Even now a despot may be termed a military 
grazier ; he feeds and improves his cattle for slaughter and 
to bring the greatest reward and profit to himself. Every 
barracks may be termed a forest of wild beasts of prey, a 
kennel of blood-hounds, supported for the amusement of 
Kings, and the terror of the passive slaves whom they rule. 
The knowledge of the people centered in a Government by 
Representation will put a stop to those pests; and if neces- 
sity requires that every citizen should learn the use of arms 
for the general defence, there will be a guarantee that they 
shall not be used against each other, in the absence of a des- 
pot to excite’ popular commotions by his tyranny and “4 
pression, and in the consciousness that every citizen is su 
ject to none. .This is what the Representative System of 
Government promises. Be it our duty to accelerate its ac- 
complishment by a freedom of thought, a boldness of lan- 
guage, and a mutual-instruction, which shall have for its 
_ basis a free discussion, and set at nought every restraint but 
that which is moral. 

I cannot fathom the motives and ideas of those men who 
whilst calling themselves Reformers profess to revere all the | 
corruptions that exist, or all the sources of those corrup- 
tions. They denounce by a side-wind the corruptions of the 
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Church, yet not a word will they say about leaving it to 
take care of itself, as every moral institution should be left 
to do, but promise it even a splendid continuance! A House 
of Lords is ridiculed by them for imbecility aud perverse 
dotage, yet nota word must be said about abolishing it! 
Royal authority, Royal expences, and Royal vices, are 
treated with marked contempt, an avowed inutility ; yet, 
forsooth, the system must be kept up if it be but for cus- 
tom’s sake! A standing army is proclaimed to be destruc- 
tive of Liberty by many talkers about Reform, whilst they 
themselves, or some part of their families, are members of it 
and supported and enriched by it! Surely the Reform that 
such men seek must be a mere change of men, a thirst for 
that power which they now see others hold. It cannot 
mean any thing that tends to the general good. They talk 
about the extent of suffrage to elect Members for a House 
of Commons, but the sound of a complete Representative 
System of Government is as poisonous to their ears as to the 
ears of those whose offices would be abolished by it... Re- 
publicans, your cry must be a complete Representative 
System of Government, nothing short of this can make you 
practical Republicans ; nothing short of this can procure 
you Radical Reform, or a Radical destruction of corrup- 
tions and abuses. 

Mr. Cobbett, in a letter he has lately done me the honour 
to address to me, says, that boroughmongering is England’s 
real devil. If boroughmongering be an expression confined 
to the purchase of seats in the House of Commons and a 
paid majority of that House, I do not think it the only real 
devil that England has to contend with. It is but a portion 
of the influence of the Crown, and of the Aristocracy, or 
House of Lords, it is but one of the instruments by which 
those two corrupt powers hold their sway. If that portion 
of their influence was reduced, and if the people as a whole 
had actual possession of it, popular liberty would have 
gained a point certainly, but it would be far from being 
perfect; there would be a further struggle for power, and 
the weakest must eventually go to the wall. I have an 
idea that a House of. Lords and a Kingly power, barring 
their present influence over the House of Commons, could 
never exist with a complete Representation of the People. 
They can exist only by dint of power and brate force, in 
opposition to their knowledge and better sense of the peo- 
ple that are taxed to support them. There is not an in- 
stance on history that displays a practical proof of the con- 
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trary, whilst there are many instances where the voice of 
the people have brought down regal and aristocratical 
abuses that existed over them. 

If we were to obtain a real House of Commons in Eng- 
land, there would remain three distinct corrupt powers to 
counteract its benefits. The power of. the Crown which 
nominates nearly all the magistracy of the country ; and to 
nearly all offices, civil, ecclesiastical, and military; the 
power of the House of Lords which holds the better half 
of the landed property, in conjunction with the Crown and 
the Church; and lastly the power of the Church, which by 
its power of taking tithes and other fees in every parish, is 
of itself a species of revenue and taxation, equivalent to 
the management of a powerful and a splendid Representa- 
tive System of Government. [I may be told, that as the 
House of Commons has the controul of the national expen- 
diture, it could curtail every abuse by this check, or by re- 
fusing to supply the necessary sums of money to their sup- 
port. Notso. The House of Commons could not reduce 
the power of the Church without the consent of the King 
and Lords, and these would never cofisent to any thing of 
the kitid uiiless it was by a stipulation to increase their own 
powers; a sort of concession and treaty as occurs between 
two hostile powers. Every bill carried in favour of popu- 
lar libetty would be under the stipulation of an exchange of 
advantages; aid if the Commons were. obstreperous, as 
they have been in former times, and refused the necessary 
supplies, now, as then, the consequence would be a civil 
war, and the King and Aristocracy would make a struggle 
until théy were either annihilated, or again possessed abso- 
lute power. ‘This is the view I take of the matter, and if 
it be an erroneous view I shall be very glad to be set right 
by Mr. Cobbett, or by any other person. I cannot see a 
prospect of immediate peace and prosperity by the destruc- 
tion of what is now called boroughmongering. 1 admit it 

“would be a species of progress: but supposing that an abdi- 
cation of the throne should again take place, as was the 
case With James the Second, I want to know if we are tr 
send to Germany for another king, who shall bring over 4 
groupe of his followers, enrol them into our aristocracy, 
and ‘saddle théir hungry families upon the backs of the 
people of England, or of Great Britain and [reland. This 
is what [ want to know. Are we’ never to do without 
‘Kings and @ growing Aristocracy, if an opportunity should 
offer without depriving. any individual of the office? T am 
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firmly of opinion that the probability of an abdication or a 
vacapcy on the throne is much greater now than it was in 
the year 1686, and, as I think, if it should occur, we should 
do well to keep it vacant, | am anxious that the people of 
this Island, should, as early as possible, fully understand 
the nature and the value of those things, and be able to 
judge of different systems of government. There are so 
many causes in this country operating against the existing 
system of government, as to render some change absolutely 
necessary. What or when that change will exactly be I 
cannot, nor do not, pretend to say: but I am particularly 
anxious that the whole people should be prepared for it by 
making themselves acquainted with the relative value of dif- 
ferent systems; so that they may choose the best. Govern- 
ment belongs to the people asa whole, and I will as one of 
them, insist upon the right to make it what we please, or 
what we have power todo. Precedent will weigh nothing 
with me, nor shall I _ view any man as my superior, nor sit 
quietly down and allow any man or faction to dictate what 
shall be the future system. Let a National Convention 
determine it, and whatever it be I will acquiesce with it; 
but no authority short of the delegated voice of the whole 
people, expressed by their majorities, will I ever respect. 

Republicans, that you may be impressed with the due 
importance of this subject, and manfully contend for it, is 
the first and last wish of your fellow-labourer, 

R. CARLILE. 








TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 
SEES 


Leeds, April 12, 1822, of the 
Dreaming Religion. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND AND FeLLow-CITIZEN, _ 

I rEJoice with you that the principles of Republicanism, and a 
knowledge of the utility of free discussion, are rapidly gaining 
ground in almost every corner of the Island. I am also glad that 
your friends have opened another ‘‘ Temple of Reason” in the vici- 
nity of Fleet Street. Oh! the simpletons, who attempt to put Rea- 
son down by force, what will they say now ? Or what will the Whig 
Butcher, that I mentioned to you, think of his sneering and boasting 
about the Robbers. having taken possession of your shop in Fleet 
Street? I told bim they had not taken possession of the human 
mind, and unless they could do this, it would avail them little taking 
possession of the bricks and materials of which the building was 
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composed, I hope ere long ke will see a Temple of Reason’ 
opened for the sale'of your publications in every market-town. A 
friend of mine has several times suggested to me the propriety of 
establishing a National Co-operative Society, and raising a fund for 
the purpose of disseminating Political Tracts. among all classes of 
society in the same manner as the Methodists disseminate what they 
call Religious Tracts. Such a plan, in my opinion, would have a 
very good effect if it was well conducted, especially if it embraced 
theological as well as political matters, and examined opinions with 
candour. Truth never loses any thing by enquiry. I believe much 
good might be done in this way without any great risk of persecu- 
tion; and such a thing as your Stockport friend’s “ Taxing Dic- 
tionary,”’ well got up, with an argumentative comment, would be 
avery proper subject to introduce to the notice of every family. 
As to the suppressed works, I would let the effigies of Sharp and 
Murray distribute them in every town, if it could be afforded, not 
so much for the fear of prosecution as for the curivsity it would ex- 
cite, and the number of hands the works would fall into in conse- 
quence. It certainly would take a great number of volunteers to 
have a supply of men for such an enterprise, but if it was begun in 
a few of the largest towns first, I believe it would be followed up. 
I have sometimes thought that a travelling caravan might be made 
large enough for a family to live in, and travel from town to town, 
or stand in the vicinity of any town where premises could not be 
taken for the purpose. If it would not be safe to deliver the works, 
orders and money might be received, with addresses where the seal- 
ed parcels could be left. My family and circumstances will not 
permit me to take the part that I ought to take in so important a 
business, but there is a part that I-can take, and almost every man 
that is in employment can, in some degree, assist in, that is, the 
payment of the enormous fines imposed upon you and your worthy 
Sister ; and I argue, that the poor man who can only sparea penny, 
and willingly contributes it to such a cause, has doye his duty as 
well, and ought to be as much respected as any other individual. 
I hope the Republicans will not let the contracted minds of the 
imvidious deter them from doing their duty on this occasion. I 
hope they will act in this cause as if they ‘had the good of future 
generations at heart. Determination and perseverance can do much, 
as our friend, Mr. Perry, of Stockport, observes ; let each man re- 
solutely dispense with some foible or luxury for a few months, and » 
act as if all depended upon his own exertions. We have been de- 
ceived by bawling out after names long enough, let us support 
every man who avows and supports the principles of Paine public- 
Iy.3 and as to those who do not, let them take the advice of our 
riend Wheeler, of Manchester, “‘ Let them go back and support 
Pitt.”” He was right in saying, that the struggle was between the 
principles of Paine and the principles of Pitt. Paine left it upon 
record there were such things as “ right and wrong in the world,” 
hut it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Wheeler to tell us what they were. 
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What are the few tnfling privations imposed upon ourselves com- 
pared to the consciousness of having done our duty to our offspring 
and to posterity ? For my own part, I consider myself euuglialy 
out of the reach of punishment. The materials of which I am com- 
posed may be exposed to shocks, and finally to dissolution, but as 
Lord Byron’s Lucifer says, ‘‘ Nothing can enslave the mind, if the 
mind will be itself, *twas made to sway.’’ And with regard to the 
sufferings of those who are yet disposed to punish themselves, | am 
of opinion, that all the punishment that can be inflicted, and all the 
misery that can fall upon the present generation, is as nothing in 
the scale compared to the miseries that must inevitably follow, if we 
lo not seize upon this opportunity, and each do our part towards 
securing the peace and tranquillity of all future ages. The grand 
lever for effecting this is to secure the Liberty of the Press and free 
discussion on every subject. - The enemies of mankind knew this 
well when they passed sentence upon you, your Wife, and Sister; 
and they fully expected, or, at least, hoped, that the enormous fines 
they imposed would keep you in prison for life. 1 as ardently wish 
that they may be soon convinced of their error; and as far as lies 
in my power to convince them, and to enable you to open a shop 
the next month, I pledge myself (as long as | am able to work and 
can get employment) to be one of a thousand, if nine hundred and 
ninety-nine more can be found, to assist you in keeping open a free 
Press for the publication of opinions and arguments on every subject 
connected with the well-being of society, and to pay off the whole 
of both your fines and your Sister’s. immediately, to prevent her from 
being apprehensive of any neglect after your liberation, 

Euclosed you will find a £2 Bank of England Note for the above 
purpose, viz. £1, 10s. for the thousandth part of your fines, and 10s. 
for the thousandth part of the fine imposed upon your Sister. If we 
get these paid off, we shall then enable you to assist us more effec- 
tually in supporting the brave men who volunteered to aid you in the 
common cause. 

I am a great deal more satisfied with your Answer to James 
Humphrey than I was with your first letter concerning his pamph- 
let. Truth never needs but to be seen to be understood; and it is 
possible for boasting beforehand to lessen rather than add to a 
triumph. As it respects the supposed almighty power, so often 
mentioned in your Answer, there was an idea struck me while L was 
reading it, that I think worthy the attention of every candid reader. 
I had often heard it said, that God could not make two hills without 
a valley betwixt, but in calling God, or the incomprehended Power 
in Nature, an Almighty Power, raises a fresh difficulty. Lt struck 
me, that an Almighty Power could annihilate itself, destroy every 
particle of matter that we either know of, or can conceive, and make 
all space a vacuity. Can any man indulge in such an unaccounta- 
ble, such a monstrous idea? I think you had better recommend 
your antagonist to read Mirabaud before he writes again. IF have 
not read quite through his pamphlet, but I hope he will write you 
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an answer for ‘* The Republican,” and let us see the matter argued 
fairly, neither side ought to be condemned unheard. And that all 
will examine the matter candidly for themselves, is the sincere wish 


of your fellow-labourer in the search of truth, 
JOHN SMITHSON. 





—— ET 


TO MR. JOHN SMITHSON, LEEDS. 





—————— eee 


Happy Citizen, Dorchester Gaol, April 18, 1822. 
Happy I know you always are in acting fully up to every 
notion of right; an axiom that constitutes moral virtue 
when supported by the disposition to injure no man. A 
thousand men determined to do as you have done, would, 
‘of course, annihilate mine and my sister’s fines; and reduce 

them to a fine of forty shillings upon a thousand indivi- 
duals: and be assured that some such determination as this 
would appal our persecutors, and establish the right of free 
discussion, or cause it to be countenanced by even a Cas- 
tlereagh. ‘That the public will eventually pay my fines I 
have no fear, because the support I receive is daily increas- 
ing, and one fine is already paid. I[ am quite easy about 
them, and care for nothing, so as | can keep the Press 
going, and a shop for open sale; and should [| ever be pre- 
vented from doing this, I shall still have the pleasure to 
think there are others who will do it for me. The thing is 
gone too far now to suppress it. I mean the principles we 
‘advocate, and the right of propagating them, or of submit- 
ting theni to discussion. As you observe they make a por- 
tion of the human mind, that no Robber can seize, or Des- 
pot destroy. Propagate them we will, in spite of both. 
_ I have conversed with you in London, Ihave conversed 
with you in Manchester, and corresponded with you from 
Leeds, and am happy to find a continuance of the same 
principle throughout. You were one to feel the sabres of 
the Manchester yeomanry; you had more of my company 
in Manchester than any other man, and could best speak as 
to my general conduct there, or up to the time of the dis- 
persion of the meeting. If any one wishes information, or 
if jt were worth my while to contradict the paltry tales of 
another quarter. 1 might refer them to you. 

Accept my thanks for the part you have taken of my 
fines, and let me hope that you will never think it misspent 
or misapplied. If it aceomplishes the object you have in 
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view, I am sure you will be satisfied; if it does not, you 
may say you have done your duty, and more than I had 
fair reason to expect from you. 
I am, Citizen, respectfully yours, 
R. CARLILE. 








TO MARY ANN CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 








RESPECTED FEMALE, 
I BEG you will accept the small trifle of Ten Shillings, which I 
have enclosed, towards your fine. And I hope you will live to tell 
Judge (or rather Criminal) Best, that his fine of £500 has done you 
a greater kindness than if he had given youa £500 fortune. Wish- 
ing you fortitude to bear the insults that are imposed upon you, till 
the day of your deliverance, and health to see your country enjoy 
the fruits of your and your brother’s labours, | remain yours in civic 


regard, 
JOHN SMITHSON, 








TO. MR. JOHN SMITHSON, LEEDS. 








Sir, Dorchester Gaol, April 18, 1822. 
BE pleased to accept my thanks for the thousandth part of 
my fine, and the good example you have set for my release 
from it. Infamous as was the imposition of such a fine 
upon me, who had nothing but what my hands procured, 
it is not half so bad as the studied attempts of the moral 
and reverend keepers of this Gaol to destroy my health, as 
a means of settling it. I have been treated worse in this 
Gaol than any convicted felon in it, which has not failed to 
impair my health, and subject me to continual pains of 
some sort or other. 


{ am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
MARY ANN CARLILE. 





-- 


TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 








| Canterbury, April 18, 1822, of the 

Citizen, Carpenter’s Wife's Son. 
Accept the enclosed One Pound towards paying the enormous fines 
which the Public Robbers have imposed upon you, and as a mark of 
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my approbation of your conduct in boldly upholding the Liberty of 
the Press. Notwithstanding the infamous laws which shackle opi- 
nions, you have been more than a match for all your opponents. 
You, Sir, have sown the seed of sound principles, they have taken 
deep root, and | have no doubt will produée a bountiful harvest. 
Then adieu to Kings and Priests, those worst of Devils, that have 
cursed mankind. We must have a Government founded on the 
pure Representative System, with the right of free discussion on alf 
subjects. Nothing short will satisfy. 
Your sincere Friend, 


B, A. 














A CRITICAL ENQUIRY INTO THE HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


(Continued from p. 480.) 


In the New Testament the Devil becomes a very important 
personage, he is scarcely known in the Old, except in the book of 
Job: but an unbeliever might say, he is now brought forward to 
set off Jesus Christ, whose actions would be almost useless with- 
out him. This Devil, we are told, (Matt. ch. iv. ver. 8. and Luke 
ch. iv. ver. 5.) had some curious adventures, flying about with 
Jesus; among others, he took Jesus up into an exceeding high 
mountain and shewed him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them, in a moment, and promised to give him them if he 
would fall down and worship him. Can we believe this? These 
two heroes appear ridiculous, in our estimation, by this story; it 
is similar to some of St. Dunstan’s encounters with the Devil, 
and, some will think, of equal credit. 

The author also in relating it displays his own ignorance of the 
figure of the earth, he has believed it to be a flat surface, not a 
globe : it would be as impossible to see all the kingdoms of the 
world from the top of a hill, as it would be to see through the 
globe. I shall be told, perhaps, that these authors wrote accord- 
ing to the degree of knowledge among their countrymen, but I 
imagine some even of the Jews knew better. At any rate, would 
it not be more like divine revelation to inform us the truth, and to 
enlighten our minds to receive it, to dispel errors rather than to 
sanction them, as the same story, in conjunction with others, is 
laid hold of to this very day by ignorant people to prove that the 
earth is flat and fixed, and that to believe it is a globe is contrary 
to Scripture, wicked, and impious? The Devil isa person of great 
consequence and power, (Luke ch. iv. ver. 6.) he is represented as 
saying to Jesus, that all the kingdoms of the world were delivered 
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to him, (I suppose Jews and all) and he could give them to whomso- 
ever he pleased. This would make him greater than God himself, in 
this world at least. This is a strange picture, is it true, or is it 
all lies together? Thomas Paine observed well on this passage; 
that the Devil had no power over Republics. What has become 
of the Devil now? Learning and Common Sense have banished 
him. He is much like his companion, Jesus Christ, if we have 
faith in him we can do mighty works, but if we have not faith, he 
leaves us and can do nothing. Faithis a most useful virtue, it 
can remove mountains ; Jesus Christ himself, we are told, could 
not work miracles when the people did not believe in him. 
Strange! But I believe that Matthew tells us, (ch. iv. ver. 12— 
16.) that Jesus left Nazareth and came and dwelt at Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, “‘ that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, The land of Zabulon and 
the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles: the people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in the region and shadow of 
death light is sprung up.” But if we turn to Isaiah, ch. ix. verse 
1—2, the passage alluded to, we will find that this is not what he 
says; it is a mangled quotation altogether; it is only the half of 
the sentence cut out, and even that half is not correctly quoted ; 
it is completely inapplicable to the circumstances’ of this case. 
Isaiah’s words are a sort of poetical description of troubles that 
are past, not a prophecy of Christ, nor is there the least mention 
of any circumstance connected with him in it. 

Is it not most sublime, is it not every way worthy of the Deity, 
to reveal events to mankind in prophecies which the swinish mul- 
titude cannot comprehend, nor yet the wise and prudent, that 
even his own peculiar servants have wrangled about, with Chris- 
tian meekness, for hundreds of years without making them a whit 
plainer? Is.this a part of the benevolent plan of blinding men’s 
eyes and hardening their hearts, lest they should repent and be 
saved? Is it a proof of a superior understanding, or superior 
folly? The Deist may perhaps say that it is blasphemy to ascribe 
such things to the Deity; that it is unworthy of that being; that 
if the Deity had really made a revelation to mankind by prophecy, 
or otherwise, that it ought to have been clearly and_ plainly told 
that the weakest capacity might understand it: but as God will 
be glorified in the damnation of Deists, it is needless for his dear 
servants and ministers to trouble themselves with answering these 
cavils, knowing that the law is also ready to silence them. 

Matthew quotes many passages from the Old Testament and 
calls them prophecies of Jesus Christ, but a sceptic might object 
and say, that not one of his quotations are correct; they are all 
cut out or mangled to serve his purpose; they are all utterly in- 

applicable to Jesus Christ in every circumstance ; no uninspired 
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author would be permitted to make such distorted quotations, but 
inspiration covers many faults. 

Matthew also tells us, “ that Jesus did many things that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, &c.”’ 
Now, im all these quotations (the Deist might say) he is as incor- 
rect as in the others; he cuts and carves them to make them to 
support his story, although none of them are prophecies, or in the 
least applicable to Jesus at all. But even if they had been pre- 
dictions, it is a strange way of fulfilling prophecy to act after the 
description for the purpose of fulfilling it: another pretender 
might yet arise and act still more like such description, and men- 
oa that the prophecy was fulfilled by him rather than by Jesus 

St. 

The Deist might object and say, If we examine these authors 
minutely we shall find a difference, an apparent contradiction in 
almost every thing they relate ; we have an instance in the calling 
of Simon, Peter, and Andrew. Both say, (Matt. ch. iv. ver. 18. 
Mark, ch. i. ver. 14.) that Jesus was walking by the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and Peter and Andrew were in their ship, fishing, when he 
called them. Luke says, that he was sitting in a ship and teach- 
ing the people on the land. Matthew’s and Mark’s account is, 
that Jesus was walking on the shore, and Simon Peter, and An- 
’ drew in the ship, fishing: while Luke tells us, that he was in the 
ship, and they were out washing their nets. Matthew and Mark 
inform us, that he called them, and they immediately left their 
nets and followed him: but according to Luke’s story, he did not 
call them at all, and that they followed him in consequence of a 
great draught of fishes taken by his directions after his sermon 
was over. But John’s relation of this story is altogether different 
from both; according to his account, (ch. i. ver. 37, 42) these men 
were followers of John Baptist, not fishers, nor no fishing in the 
business. He says, that John Baptist, with Andrew, another of 
his disciples, were standing, we know not where, and looking 
upon Jesus, who was walking, we know not where; that when 
John said, “ behold the Lamb of God,” they left him and fol- 
lowed Jesus. Which of all these accounts is the true one. 

We are told of another of his disciples whom he found sitting 
at the receipt of customs, and called him. Matthew says that his 
name was Matthew, it was probably himself. But Mark and Luke 
tell us that this man was Levi, although there was not one of his 
disciples of the name of Levi, even according to their own lists 
of their names. , 

Among all these callings and findings Philip finds Nathanael, 
and saith unto him, ‘‘ We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law, and the Prophets, -did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.” Now, I will venture to say, in opposition to both Philip 
and Nathanael, that neither Moses nor the Propheis wrote any 
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such thing, and further, that there is not such aname or words in 

all the Old Testament. This is a specimen of their accuracy, and 

a proof how well they were acqtainted with the Scriptures. 
Matthew (ch. v. vi. vii.) relates a discourse which he says Jesus 


delivered on a mount to great multitudes of people. This dis- . 


course is now called Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; it consists of 
a series of maxims, exhortations, and commands, but a Déist 
might object and say, If we examine it minutely, and compare it 
with other parts, it appears to be an entire patch-work of the au- 
thor’s own compiling, a collection of sayings and exhortations 
which the other Evangelists tell us he addressed to different 
hearers, and at very different times from this. Luke is the only 
one of the other Evangelists who mentions it at all ; and this ser- 
mon, which occupies 111 verses in Matthew, occupies -in Luke 
only 29; and I suppose by way of confirming Matthew’s account, 
he says that Jesus delivered it standing on a plain near Caper- 
naum, while Matthew says he sat on a hill we know not where. 

This famous sermon is certainly every way worthy of being 
styled a communication from the Deity, delivered to us by ‘his 
only Son; it is so very sublime, so very refined, that our gross 
conceptions are noi able to comprehend it, or reconcile it with the 
circumstances and duties of real life, so that another set of 
preachers are still necessary to expound it to us, to reduce thesé 
sublime instructions to our weaker capacities. 

An unbeliever, without hearing an explanation, might object and 
say, that both Father and Son had forgot that they were speaking 
what we could not understand, that they were commanding duties 
which are contrary to the natures which they themselves had 
planted or created in us, and which perverse natures they ought 
to have altered or corrected before, or, at least, at the time they 
gave these instructions, that we might be able to act according to 
them; he might say, that it was hardly either wise or humane to 
give commands which they who gave them knew we could not 
follow. 

The unbeliever might object and say, that they were command- 
ing us to do actions which appeared to us both’ pernicious to our- 
selves and ruinous to our families; and duties which they who 
commanded them did not appear to practise themselves. The 
unbeliever might say, that we are commanded (ch. v. ver. 16.) to 
let our good works shine before men that they may see our good 
works and glorify our Father: but in chap. vi. ver. 1—6, we are 
commanded to do our good works in secret, or we shall have no 
reward. He might object, that Jesus declares (ch. v. ver. 17, 18) 
he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, but that his fol- 
lowers, in direct contradiction of this declaration, have capriciously 
abolished some parts of the law, such as circumcision; that they 
have changed some of it, as the alteration of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, and retained some of it, as 
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suited their fancy. That they haye done all this without any: di- 
rection from him, or any authority whatever, and that by doing so 
they have made him nearly a false Prophet, as he declares, (ver. 18,) 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no- 
wise pass from ‘the law till all be fulfilled ;” however, he and his 
followers.may settle that between them. 

The unbeliever might object, that Jesus commanded them, 
“* Swear not at all, neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor 
by the earth, for it is his footstool :” whereas, his followers have 
never kept this command, but sworn in his name very freely. He 
might object, that the threatening, (ch. v. ver. 22.) ““ Whosoever 
shall say, thou fool, shall be in danger of Hell fire,” displayed a 
spirit void of all humanity; that the punishment was incompara- 
bly greater than the crime deserved, (if it was a crime); that this 
pe yest occurs often in the Psalms, and that Jesus Christ him- 
self used these expressions, and even swore on several occasions. 
He called Herod a fox, and the Canaanites dogs. He might say 
the punishment was unequalled in severity by the decrees or 
punishments of the greatest tyrant that ever was on earth, and 
that it was certainly very unlike loving our enemies. 

The unbeliever might still object, that the command, (ch. y. 
ver. 29—30.) that “if thy right eye offend thee, piuck it out, 
and cast it from thee, and if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, 
and cast it from thee, for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into Hell,” appears to our weak capacities downright ab- 
surdity ; that we do not comprehend how the use of our members 
(which he is said to have given us) could send us to Hell, or cut- 
ting them off could keep us from it; that the eye cannot offend, 
axid the hand acts according to our will; that his zealous Apos- 
tle, Paul, did not cut off his member, his thorn in the flesh, which 
offended him so much, and was just as likely to send him to Hell 
as a hand or aneye. He might say, that if we cut off our hand, 
and pluck out our eye, and made ourselves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of Heaven’s sake, as he recommends elsewhere, we would be 
in a strange state; and that had it not been the threat of such 
terrible punishments, he might have said, even to the preacher, 
“Thou fool, why gavest thou such commands!” But these 
things are the mysteries of godliness! 

The sceptic might still object, that the commands, (ch. v. ver. 
39—42.) ‘ I say unte you, that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also: 
and if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
lat him have thy cloak also,” with some others that follow, are 
truly unearthly, and if they are heavenly, they are such as neither 
himself nor any of his followers have ever practised, if they were 
practised they would lead to tyranny, pillage, and every sort of 
oppression, on the one hand, and cringing subserviency, on the 
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other. Would they benefit mankind? His followers know so 
well they would not, that they say he did not mean what he spoke; 
he could not tell his mind, (poor man !) but left it to them to ex- 
plain his meaning for him as they thought best. He has fallen 
into the hands of excellent commentators. 

The sceptic might still object to the command, (ver. 44.) “ But 
I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you,” that it is still more unearthly than 
the others, and if it is heavenly, it is such as we are told, by our 
Divines, the Deity himself does not practise. The unbeliever 
might say, if the Deity loved his enemies, the sceptics might at 
least be pardoned, even the devils.might have hoped, and _ the 
punishments of Hell would not exist. If he punishes neutrals so 
severely as we are told, why does he require of weak and imper- 
fect mortals the exercise of a virtue which he himself does not 
practise ? 

But as to loving our enemies, to bless them that curse us,,to do 
good to them that hate us, to pray for them who despitefully use 
and persecute us, are not virtues. If any men-use us so, they are 
wicked men, and to require us to love them is to require virtue to 
love vice, which is hardly a duty. The sceptic might repeat the 
objection and say, that it would be better, and more like the work 
of the Deity, to change our corrupt or perverse nature, than to 
give such apparently absurd commands, commands which he 
knew well we could not obey. 

The unbeliever might ask, Did the meek and lowly Jesus really 
love his own enemies? Did he himself practise what he com- 
manded others to do? He might ask, Was it like loving his ene- 
mies to threaten punishments severer than the punishments of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, against those who did not hear and re- 
ceive his disciples, although the pecple’s hearts were hardened 
that they might not understand? He might ask, Was it like 
loving our enemies to make all the members of a family enemies 
to one another, which he says elsewhere that he came to do? 
Was it like loving our enemies to order us to hate all our friends? 
This is averturning the best principles of our nature. He might 
ask, Was it like loving our enemies to threaten with Hell-fire the 
most trivial crimes or faults; to say a man had better have a 
mill-stone round his neck, and be thrown into the sea, than offend 
one of his little ones? Is this mercy and forgiveness? He might 
still ask, Was it like loving our enemies to pronounce such woes 
against Chorahim and Bethsaida, and to threaten that Capernaum 
should be brought down to Hell, for not believing on him? Was 
it a proof of either justice or humanity to pronounce such woes 
against them, when he says himself elsewhere, that the people’s 
hearts were hardened that they could not hearken to him, (Matt. 
ch. xiii. ver. 14., Matt..ch. iv. ver. 10. Luke ch, viii. ver. 10. John 
ch. xii. ver. 40.) The Deist might ask, Can we conceive any dis- 
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position more horribly wicked than to blind men’s eyes and harden 
their hearts, lest they should repent and be saved, which Jesus 
says was done? Was it for the pleasure of punishing them that 
they were kept in ignorance? He might say, If Christ’s doctrine 
were necessary for the salvation of met tu it was a duty rather 
to open men’s eyes and enlighten their minds, that they might see 
the truth and repent and be saved. After reading these and 
perry other woes and threatenings pronounced, a sceptic might 
say he was a dogmatical misanthrope, and ask, instead of loving 
his enemies, did he love any person at all, either friends or ene- 
mies? He gr ie say, out of thy own mouth I judge thee. 

No doubt all these objections can be sufficiently answered and 
explained to satisfaction by his ministers and followers, at least, 
to the satisfaction of those who are disposed or determined to 
approve of the answer even before it is made: but those who are 
unholy will be unholy still. 

The unbeliever might object, that the command, (ch. vi. ver. 
25.) “ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall cat, or what 

,ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on ;” 
and which instruction is strongly enforced, both by command and 
argument, to the end of the chapter, should be pernicious in the 
extreme and ruinous to every family, if put in practice. His fol- 
lowers are sensible of that. 

(To be continued.) 





——————— 


THE KORAN SOCIETY. 


Some few months back a few advocates of free discussion 
came to an agreement to publish the Koran, divested of the 
elaborate. notes and disquisitions now thrown round it in the 
present expensive editions, and to give it, in this very reli- 
gious country, a fair competition with the Jew Books, by 
leaving it to the perusal of the pious without note or com- 
ment, Circumstances have delayed its appearance, though 
the object has never been lost sight of.. To suit the pockets 
of all classes, it will.commence publishing in single sheets, 
at threepence per sheet, almost immediately.; and although 
the notes by Mr. Sale may be very intefesting to the gcueral 
reader, yet they are viewed by the pious as a clog to this 
divine revelation, and as such we shall not add them to our 
edition. 

lpr anticipate that this work, so superior in piety 
and mortals, will obscare the Jew Books, ‘and soon become 
the peculiar object for circulation by the very pious and 
very disinterested subscribers to what is now called the 
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Bible Society. Further, the authenticity of the Koran be- 


ing the work of Mahomet is unquestionable, whilst the Jew ~ 


Books are as unquestionably illegitimate, and the reputed 
authors fictious persons. _ 

It is expected that the pious will form Auxiliary Societies 
in every district throughout the Island, and any iidividual 
who may be as charitable and as rich as pious, willing to 
make a gratuitous distribution, shall be supplied at low 
prices. 

(By order of the Society) ALI, 
OMAR, 
MUSTAPHUS, 
- MAHOMET. — 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER. GAOL, 





SiR, Rastrick, April 5, 1822. 

I wave received the 12th No. of the Republican wherein you 
appear to be doubtful whether Mr. Humphrey be the author of 
the pamphlet, I can assure you, Sir, that he 1s the writer of the 
letter and pamphlet which I sent to you. I have had the manu- 
script in my hands before it was printed, and I am particularly 
acquainted with Mr. Humphrey, and as you wish to know who 
and what he is; 1 have to inform you that he does not wish for 
any concealment whatever, he is a man possessed of sober and 
industrious habits, a dutiful son, a kind brother, a steady and 
warm-hearted friend. He is a young man, by trade a gardener. 
With respect to religion, he is a methodist, though not a member 
of the old or new connection: he does sometimes preach for the 
old sometimes for the new. As I very seldom go to any Chapel, 
I have never heard him preach, but I have had many a dispute 
with him which has led, | believe, to the production of the present 
pamphlet addressed to you. _ 1 am the person he alludes to in the 
10th page of his Apology, I did lend to him some volumes of 
-“ The Republican,” “The Deist,” and some other pamphlets. 
He has Gregory’s Letters, and your Observations on them, and 
_ he always told me that the more Deistical pamphlets he read, the 
more he was convinced that the Christian religion was’true. 

I must now conclude by expressing to you, Sir, my hearty 
thanks for the good you lave already done to the cause of uni- 
versal Civil and Religious Liberty; and so long as you continue 
to advocate that cause so ably and so boldly, so long shall you 
have the approbation and support of one who subscribes himself 
; Your sincere friend and well wisher, oils 

ABRAHAM WALKER. 
Vol. V. No. 17. 


THE REPUBLICAN. 


TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Dear Sir, Springdale, near Huddersfield, April 14, 1822. 
I THANK you for your gracious offer of publishing in your Re- 
publican any thing that I chose to write under sixteen pages, in 
pets to your principles. [ will subject you to as little trou- 
ble as the strictest brevity will admit, in the realization of your 
promise. With this object in view, I now hasten to your reply to 
my pamphlet, professing to prove, and actually demonstrating 
that matter is not eternal. Will you, Sir, answer that pamphlet, 
or will you not? Will you meet me as I met you, or will you not? 
You have not yet answered it. I believe you have not understood . 
it. I really never saw a weaker resistance made by you against 
any man than you have made against me. You say you cannot 
grapple me. But why? You say I rést on nothing stable: but 
this you never proved. Your decision of the point between Mr. 
Law and me is truly weak. You place in your comparison, a 
bounded power against one unbounded; a finite against an. infi- 
nite. But will this decide the point? You say that the circum- 
stance of power having nothing to operate upon, is sufficient to 
prevent its operation. But how is this possible? How can no- 
thing, (for your “‘ cincuMsTANCE” is nothing,) prevent almighty 
power from operating. Almighty power is an infinite capability 
of acting; and this capability must be removed, or it is absolutely 
impossible, but that it can act; but this capability cannot be re- 
moved by nothing, therefore this power can act where nothing 
but itself exists, as well as in the midst of existing substances of 
all descriptions. I am astonished that you could not, or would 
- not see this: it is actually as plain as two and two_makes four. 
A capability is a capability, and a capability, INFINITE, can ac- 
complish whatever implies not a contradiction. Shew one clearly 
in the case in hand. Your power of animal poison is not rnri- 
wire, and if you could persuade us it was, you present it to us 
CONFINED; and even after this, to the very power you annex 
an-object to operate upon, and this you call refuting me. This 
is astonishing! My-power is infinite, unconfined, and its opera-~ 
tion supposed to be on nothing, yours is finite, confined, and 
at once set to operate upon something. O, Sir, you must alter 
this. But then, to overturn effectually this, you controvert the 
existence of the power I build on, and to do this effectually, 
ou Tenounce completely what you had before admitted.) Pray, 
ir, what must I do with you, if you say and unsay thus? But 
I, will not press the point. Your charge upon me for suppos- 
ing a non-entity, [ must observe. 1 never in this world either 
said or believe in a perfect non-entity; by this meaning empty 
space. J know that/the thing is utterly impossible: it is as im- 
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possible as that two is four; no philosopher can believe it. But, 
Sir, could not you perceive that by admitting even the existence 
of an abstract power, rendered empty space impossible at once? 
Why did you not perceive this? Why have you raised a clamour 
about non-entity when I never insinuated the faintest idea of any 
thing of the kind? Have I not told you, page 37, that creating a 
world from a non-entity MEANT, Or we MEANT by it, causing a 
world to exist, which before that act did not exist. But did I ever 
say that this was done when nothing but space existed. And do 
I not, in the very argument you quote, represent power as operat- 
ing were nothing BUT ITSELF existed? But is this empty space? 
Again I repeat, that I never in the whole work insinuate that such 
a thing as empty space is possible. But after all, my proof of 
the non-eternity of matter does not depend on either an almighty 
power, nor a vacuum, nor immateriality, nor materialism either. 
I have nothing at all to do with your demand respecting a vacuum 
or space being full of matter, or space being matter; but to gra- 
tify your curiosity I inform you, that I have something written 
respecting matter filling all space, and I have taken into conside- 
ration both your arguments and those of a Mr. Drew on that sub- 
ject; but I think this is not.a proper season for publishing, let us 
decide first what we have on hand already. 1 inform you also, 
and your friend Abraham Walker oan inform you the same if 
requested, that I have something written respecting the immate- 
riality of the mind’of man; but this has no connection with matter 
being eternal. - 

We are enquiring whether or not matier has existed from eter- 
nity, and not whether any thing but matter does exist or not; 
neither are we labouring to prove pointedly, whether matter fills 
all space or not, but whether or not it fills eternal duration.. Now 
do bind yourself to the matter of dispute: meet me as I meet 
you; and answer my arguments as I have answered yours. 

My pamphlet consists of three parts, leaving out the apology; 
first, a clear statement of your system; secondly, a refutation of 
your arguments; but I have reserved for the third head, a de- 
monstration of my own doctrine. Now upon this part you have 
advanced scarcely any thing. Some of the clearest demonstration 
that can possibly be advanced you have overlooked. Now, ‘Sir, 
if I were to.renounce completely every thing respecting an al- 
mighty power, a non-entity or all space being full of matter, yet 
then, my system would stand-entire; and this I have clearly told 
you in the work; thus page 83, T positively assert, that I do not 
say, or pretend to say, whether the world was created by “a 
being or not, natural or supernatural, finite or infinite, boynded 
or unbounded.” Why then do you and other of your admirers 
say, that I should first have proved the existence of an Almighty? 
I say how is this. 1, want nothing with almighty.power, I rest 
nothing on it. Why then have you so cavilled gn this point? 1 
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have but two proofs that matter is not eternal; to one of them 
you said almost nothing. How is this? When you could cavil 
over pages respecting that which was of no importance at all in 
comparison. You say, that my assertion that every particle of 
matter is independent of every other particle is not correct. This 
is strange indeed; but stranger far your proof of this. You say 
that every particle is dependent on the whole; but then, on what 
does the whole depend? Your logic stands thus, in meaning the 
whole depends upon 1TsELF, but no one particle depends on 1T- 
sELF. What made you think of this, Sir? if the whole be self 
dependent, is not evety part self dependent? QO, Sir, never in your 
life was you so confounded. 

Another strange hypothesis is this, that my necessity and your 
motion are but one and the same thing. I suppose, Sir, that you 
discovered something in my necessity, which you was desirous to 
bring over to your party, perhaps it appeared unto you conclusive 
in its.energies. Certain it is, that my necessity is an immutable 
basis, and what I build upon it can never fall. But how do you 
unite them, I never saw them in any dictionary brought near each 
other? How then have you connected them? I am certain that 
my ideas differ widely when I think of one and then turn to the 
other, so if you connect the word I must find some other to ex- 
press my meaning. J shall be obliged to you for one. Motion, 
according to my ideas and dictionary, is a word which in all 
cases conveys the idea of an action; but necessity according to 
the above rule expresses in all cases an actor. Now, Sir, we 
must not confound the actor and the action thus. 

But my necessity precedes in the order of nature all existence, 
but your motion, Sir, follows, or results from, something in exis- 
tence. Thus matter must first be necessitated to exist, the 
moment it is thus necessitated it does exist, and after it exists, it 
moves, and NOT BEFORE. Thus necessity precedes, motion fol- 
lows, and yet, although the existence of the thing spoken of in- 
‘terposes between them, you have drawn them to each other and 
connected them. This will not do. It implies these glaring con- 
tradictions, that matter moves, before it exists, and that it is not 
necessitated to exist before it moves. But, Sir, having promised 
brevity I must attend to it. My design in this letter, was not to 
advance a laborious refutation of your short remarks upon my 
pamphlet; but to persuade you to begin afresh to refute it. You 
must, Sir, before my pamphlet is overturned, adopt totally a new 
mode of reasoning. You are far behind me yet. You have a 
deal to do before you have cleared yourself of the work before 
you. Then if you will act the part of a philosopher, meet my ar- 
guments pointedly and manfully, and refute them. You have 
nothing to do with immateriality; and as to the atmospheric 
principle of matter, with these we have no connection. I believe, 
as ‘well as you, indeed it is impossible for a considerate man not 
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to believe, that the atmosphere of one-body extends to the other, 
when light and heat so visibly extends to us from the sun. I say 
the same respecting the solid, gaseous, eeriform variety of matter, 
respecting all this | agree with you, and perhaps understand it as 
weil; but again, I say, refute my two arguments; refute, I repeat, 
my two arguments, in favour of my system; and when you have 
done that, I will talk to you about the extent of matter in space, 
and also about the existence of something supernatural; and for 
ever bear in mind, that upon thé visible appearance of every object 
we behold, and not upon an infinite power, I build my system of 
the non-eternity of matter, I say, that if matter were eternal, rrs 
FORM COULD NEVER CHANGE; its FORM COULD NEVER CHANGE, 
mark this, and refute it, and do not fly off to an infinite power; I 
say, that if matter were eternal, every grain of sand WOULD BE 
INFINITE IN EXTENSION, I say, infinite in extension, refute this, and 
do not cavil about a power you have renounced. Your infinite varie- 


ty in matter, expressed thus in your “‘ Observations on Dr. Grego- - 


ry’s Letters” ‘‘ ever varying indestructible matter, which is in itself 
both nature and nature’s magazine of endless varieties,” implies 
an express and palpable contradiction in terms, endless varieties 
is an absolute zmpossibility. I presume this is what you supposed 
would place me in a bog to answer it. It is already answered, 
Do you demand were? I answer in the following, to you cutting 
fact, THAT WHICH IS ETERNAL CAN NEVER CHANGE. 
This is supported by these proofs, first nothing can exist without 
some cause or reason why it does exist, rather than not exist; 
Secondly, that the cause of the existence of that which is eternal, 
can be nothing but an unlimited necessity, upon this unlimited 
necessity the form of every thing eternal exists, then that form 
could never change. Refute this! meet the arguments, just ven- 
ture a full analyzation of them to the world. I challenge, I in- 
treat, I dare, I desire, I defy you to do this. Venture the en- 
counter; you never will have done with me on that head until you 
have done this. A friend has desired me to inform you, that 
your friends, or friend, has stated a glaring falsehood respecting 
my pamphlet being handed about to the priests in this neighbour- 
hood for correction; not a priest, or any other man saw the work 
until it entered the printer’s hand, neither had any individual, any 
hand in it by way of manuscript correction, or the proof sheets 
either, except our farmer and joiner, when I was engaged. Nei- 
ther will this be read by any individual but- myself till you receive 
it, and I shall not read it over now when wrote to correct. it. 
After fasting all day on Friday, and working hard all day on 
Saturday, I begun it on Saturday evening about 12 o'clock, | 
shall conclude, seal, and direct, and then retire to rest, and’rise I 
hope at 6 on Sunday morning, and by thus labouring I can refute 
you. ~ Your friend, 

JAMES HUMPHREY. 
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P.S. I did not overlook or treat with contempt your hint for 
me to write to the Legislature on your behalf, and depend upon 
it that if your confinement depended on me, you-should be deli- 
vered speedily from your present state. l am decidedly against 
persecution for opinions sake, I believe it inconsistent with the 
religion I profess, I believe the Christian religion might be sup- 
ported without it; but I have pointedly argued that your persecu- 
tion differs but little, if any, except in degree, to the persecution 
of the early Christians. This is my principles respecting you and 
your publications, you ought to have been wrote against, rea- 
soned with, persuaded, refuted, and then, if you still persisted, 
your publications should have been constantly opposed by some 
of an opposite nature, and above all priests should have opposed 
your principles, by sobriety, chastity, diligence, laborious activity, 
burning zeal, patient perseverance, humility, meekness, and per- 
fect charity to you and all your admirers, thus to have won what 
they never were likely to obtain by the measures they adopted, 
give this as my present appeal on your behalf, if you please, in 
your Republican. 








TO MR. JAMES HUMPHREY, SPRINGDALE, 
' NEAR HUDDERSFIELD. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Aprii 17, 1822. 

I RECEIVED your letter through the Post, and readily insert 
it in the Republican, with an apology to my readers for so 
doing ; for Dieally think that like me, they will derive no 
kind of information from it. However, for my word and 
candour’s sake, I hope they will excuse it, on the condition 
that you, in return, shall read, in all the Methodist chapels 
in your neighbourhood, so much of the Republican as is 
addressed to you. 

The insertion of your letter is all that is fairly requited 
from me, as it conveys its own answer. It is ridiculous for 
you to call upon me to argue upon the strength of your fic- 
tious almighty power. It is sufficient that I deny its exis- 
tence to stimulate you to prove the contrary. In bringing 
forward the instance 6f animal poison and its powers, I in- 
troduced it only as part of a system. Your head is filled 
with the priestly notion that nothing is impossible with 
God. This is the definition of your almighty power, but 
this is not proved, and |. will admit nothing, nor argue from 
any idea that is not proved. 
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If any third person will say, that I have left a point in 
your pamphlet untouched, and point out the how and 
where, I will attend to it, or I would now attend to you if 
you had done it, but you have not; in fact, you have ad- 
mitted your error upon the grand point, that “ out of no- 
thing, nothing can be made.” Yeu attempted to controvert 
this in your pamphlet, but now I have brought you to the 
acknowledgment that there is no vacuity in space, and by a 
little more reflection upon this head, you will come to the. 
conclusion that your almighty power is nothing but matter 
operating upon matter. 

In applying .the terms “ solid, gaseous, and @riform 
to matter you convince me that your notions of matter are 
very confused. The word @riform was quite unnecessary 
to be used after gaseous, because the latter embraces the for- 
mer. If matter be the great whole, the infinite, you can 
find no room for any other power. This is the question 
between you and me, though you try to run fromit. The 
infinity of matter proves its eternity, and to dispute its 
eternity you must dispute its infinity. They are the same 
words. 

I found nothing like demonstration in your pamphlet, 
nothing worthy of the term. Your present letter no more 
corresponds with your former letter in the pamphlet than it 
does with my answer, and not so much, for you seem half 
disposed to give up your almighty power, by saying your 
system stands without it. This at once is an impeachment 
of almighty power. My bare disputation of its existence 
is a proof that there is no supernatural almighty power, 
because my act breaks it. If there was such an almighty 
power as you fancy it would be made apparent to all, and 
leave no opposition: but as you preach to the Methodists, 
[I presume you set up a devil to terrify them, whom you re- 
present as near a match for your great Gods. With an al- 
mighty power there could be no devil, no opposition, all 
would be concord and‘harmony, or you must allow your 
almighty power to be what Lord Byron has represented 
him in his Cain and Lucifer, a malevolent malicious power. 

As to the point of “ every particle of matter being self 
dependent if the whole be self’ dependent,” the confusion lies 
with you and not with me. I told you before, how your 
grain of sand was dependent upon the whole. Dispute the 
infinity of matter, and you will prove it dependent. The 
whole I say is infinite, and consequently cannot be depen- 
dent: a part of the whole is not infinite, and consequently 
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is dependent. 
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{f you cannot dispute the infinity of matter, 


you must admit it, and upon this single point you yield the 
palm to me: for you have said that what is infinite must 
constitute the almighty power, as there can be but one infi- 
nite, and that infinite makes every part dependant, whilst 
itself alone is independent. ~ 
You object to my reducing the word necessity to the 
motive power of matter, and attempt to carry the expression 
beyond matter itself, by saying, matter is necessitated to 
exist. I answer with Elihu Palmer, its necessity is nothing 
more than the result of its own energies, it was not produced 
by a necessitating power: but all these points centre upon 
the infinity of matter; and so must every idea of the kind. 
Human ideas can travel thus far and no farther. If you 
really wish to settle a point, settle that. That which is — 
infinite is eternal. What is it? I answer matter. What 


say you? 


You say if matter were eternal it could not change. It 
‘ does not change as a whole,. but its. parts are incessantly 
changing... You confound your ideas of parts with the 
whole. You and are hourly changing the matter that 
composes our bodies and our minds. “ Ever varying, in- 
destructible matter,” you say conveys a. palpable contra- 
diction in terms. 1 say, no. What says a third person? 
** Endless varieties” you call an absolute impossibility ; 
then confine and number the varieties of matter. If matter 
be infinite its varieties are infinite or endless. To disprove 
the one you must disprove both. I shall never move from 
this one point until it be controverted. [am certain of the ~ 
existence of matter; | am certain of its extension; I have 
no doubt of its infinity. Look which ever way I will I 
perceive variety : but can comprehend nothing but the ab- 
stract term matter and its motion. It swallows up every 
thing in my ideas. You call upon me to analyze your 
arguments: some of them are perfect nonsense, and bid 
defiance to all analysis. You call the expression of “ that 
which is eternal can never change’ a cutting fact to me. It 
cuts not me as a materialist, but it cuts your system of divi- 
nity, immateriality, spirituality, or almighty power, accord- 
ing to your ideas to pieces, and leaves not a wreck behind. 


I admit the 


phrase upon the sameness of the words eternal 


and injinite. 1 do not attempt to shew any change, you do 
by arguing for the creation and. annihilation of matter. 
ow, Sir, by fasting a few more Fridays, and thinking fur- 


ther upon this matter, you and I shall agree. We are now 
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much nearer than when you wrote your first letier. Try it 
again. : 

| Respectfully yours, 

R. CARLILE. 





i 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Wingerworth, near Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
SiR, March 16, 1822. 

I nave read the greatest part of the books and pamphlets which 
ou sent me on the 31st of January last, and I in general concur 
in the sentiments therein contained. The arguments you have 
brought forward in refutation of Dr. O. Gregory are irrefragable ; 
I am surprised that the Doctor should ever think of taking such a 
subject in hand. I have read several of his mathematical works, 
and, in reality, I think he deserves the name of a “ man of 
science :” but when he was so foolish as to put on the’ clothing of 
a wolf, he justly deserved the worrying which you have given 


m. 

The Political and Theological Works of Paine need only to be 
read to be admired ; their arguments alone are sufficient to upset 
the craft of Kings and: Priests, and which, sooner or later, will 
most certainly come to an end, though I fear it will not happen in 
your time or mine. It is your duty, my duty, and the duty of 
every honest man and well-wisher to society to forward their dis- 
solution as much as lays in our power; and this I conceive we 
cannot in any way more effectually promote than by an extensive 
circulation of Paine’s Works. 

Paine himself, however, does not seem on all occasions to have 
overcome the prejudice of a Christian education, I allude to where 
he speaks about the immortality of the soul. 

I have also to observe, that by the craft and subtlety of Priests, 
the name of Paine has become odious to great nutabers of per- 
sons, although they have never read a line of his Works, for if you 
only mention the name of Paine, or ‘‘ The Age of Reason,” they 
seem to be as much alarmed as if you was to point. a loaded 
blunderbuss at their heads. 

These considerations have lead me to think, thatif a compila- 
tion was made from the Theological Works of Paine, Voltaire, 
and others, embodying all their fundamental doctrines and most 
irrefragable arguments, and published in a cheap form, and under 
a new title, more persons would be induced to read such a work 
than any thing with the name of Paine affixed to it; and I am 
sure you will allow that great numbers. must yet be brought to 
wn reason, and reflect, before any material chatige can be 
effected. > , 
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Inclosed you will receive a £1 Note; I wish you to add it to 
the subscription which is going on for the benefit of yourself and 


family, and believe me, Sir, to be your friend and well-wisher, 
JOHN GRATTON, Jun. 








LAWRENCE’S “ LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF MAN.” 








THIs important work, like Southey’s “‘ Wat Tyler,” and 
Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Cain,” is now coming out in all sizes and 
at all prices. We have seen three specimens of new edi- 
tions in Numbers, the first of which (four Numbers are now 
ready,) is published in the octavo- size, at threepence per 
sheet, at 5, Water Lane, Fleet Street, printed for Mr. Car- 
lile; another edition is publishing by Mr. Benbow, in a 
smaller type, at fourpence per sheet, octavo ; and a third is 
publishing by Mr. Griffin, at fourpence per sheet, in a still 
smaller type, in duodecimo ; the last of which, if not the 
best to the eye, will form the cheapest volume. If the de- . 
mand be so great as is expected for this work, Mr. Carlile 
will, in addition to his octavo edition, (whicb for print and 
paper will not be inferior to the original,) print a very small 
edition in the cheapest and most compact form. The pre- 
sent is intended to form a handsome volume at half the price: 
of the original: a specimen of the form of the small edition 
may be shortly seen in a new edition of “ The Age of 
Reason,” the first part of which will not exceed the price of 
sixpence, and the others in proportion. 

It was understood by the booksellers that Mr. Lawrence 
had given up all intention of republishing his ‘‘ Lectures” 
from the time when he stopped the sale of them in 1819. 
His object in applying to the Court of Chancery for an in- 
junction against the pirate, Smith, seems to have been to 
continue and complete the suppression of the work; here, 
however, he has completely failed, having been served by 
the Lord Chancellor as the Poet Laureate and Lord Byron 
had been served before. English equity, which is said to 
be designed to remedy the defects of English law, pro- 
claims, that if a publication, in the eye of the Chancellor, 
be suspected to contain matter of a dangerous tendency, it 
shall be—not suppressed, nor kept within the controul of 
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the author—but left open for circulation to all the world, as 
a common property, in all forms and sizes. This eguitable 
decision has occasioned a general scramble for the profits 
likely to arise from a free publication of such an important 
work, and understanding that Mr. Lawrence has abandoned 
altogether any further publication on his own account, all 
scruples are removed, and we rush with others to grace our 
Press and our other publications with this addition. We 
could not be the first to pirate such a work, although we 
have fixed our eye on it for these three years past, and would 
gladly have reprinted it, if the Author’s consent had been 
attainable, of which we gave a hint in the First or Second 
Number of the Second Volume of “ The Republican,” 
when we had occasion to make a quotation from it. 

The great outcry which has been raised against it by the 
bigoted and the ignorant, is a strong presumption in its fa- 
vour; and we think the Author, as a disciple of Nature, 
possesses a sincere love of truth. On the other hand, he 
has not always carried his principles to their full extent, and 
concessions to prejudices and expediency are met with here 
and there, which bring back to our recollection that the 
‘“* Lectures” were delivered in a RoYAL COLLEGE. 

Our Correspondent, R. L. will perceive that we have 
followed his suggestion in bringing out two Numbers week- 
ly. We shall exceed that if practicable, and complete the 
whole work as speedily as possible. Respecting the Report 
of the Proceedings in the Court of Chancery on the Motion 
for an Injunction, we will print it as pointed out, and would 
ask R. L., or any friend, if he can direct us to a better re- 


port than ‘* The Times” Newspaper contained. 
EDITOR. 








A REPORT OF THREE PUBLIC MEETINGS HELD IN 
LEEDS, 


On the subject of addressing Sir Charles Wolseley. 





(Continued from p. 508.) 





Reso.vep—That in consequence of the Address to Sir Charles Wolseley, agreed 
to on December 10th, not having been forwarded according to the lution 
passed atthe Public Meeting, we call upon Mr. Wass, the Chairman of that 
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Meeting, to give up the Address signed as agreed to, in order that it may be for- 
warded to its proper destination ; in default of which, we will immediately call 
another Public Meeting for the purpose of sending an Address, and for the pur- 
pose ve edt into the reasons why the Address already voted has not been 
forwarded, 


Josepn Brawsuaw, 
Rozert Byerwey, 

Joun SmIrHson, 
Josern Hunruey, 
WiitiaM Bratruwaire, 
James Warsow, : 


Leeds, Jan, 21, 1822. Josrpn Oares. 


> 





Proceedings of the Meeting held on the 25th of January, 1822, to take into 
consideration the propriety of sending an Address to Sir C. Wolseley, and 
for the further purpose of enquiring into the reasons why the Address yoted 
on the 10th of December had not been forwarded to its destination. 


Mr. WILLIAM BRAITHWAITE was called to the Chair, 


Who read the Requisition as follows :— 


« PUBLIC MEETING. 


*« A Public Meeting will be held on Friday evening, January 25, 1822, ina 
large Room opposite the Spread Eagle, Meadow Lane, Leeds, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of sending an Address to Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Bart. ; and for the further purpose of enquiring into the reasons why 
the Address voted on the 10th of December last has not been forwarded to its 
destination.—The Chair will be taken precisely at 8 o’clock.”’ 


Joun Smttuson opened the business of the Meeting in the following manner :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I believe the greatest part of this company are 
aware that a Public Meeting was held, on the 10th of December last, for one of 
the before-mentioned purposes, consequently, it may appear to many who are 

esent that this Meeting is unnecessary, yet we have no doubt but you will fully 
justify us on this head after you have heard a developement of the facts that have 
come to light, and an exposure of the prevarications that have been practised by 
persons whose situations in life, and great professions of patriotism, have gained 
them a degree of respect with a part of the public which their late conduct does 
not sufficiently merit, and which respect has unfortunately induced us to misplace 
our confidence. To oir own shame we confess, it was only a few days ago that 


_ some of us were first informed that the amended Address, voted six weeks ago, was 


not yet sent to its destination, though the Address which the Chairman first read, 
and the only one which the managers of that Meeting seem to care any thing 
about, begins with saying, they ‘‘ should consider themselves guilty. of a dere- 
liction of duty, and wanting the common sensibilities of their nature, if they did 
not avail themselves of an early opportunity to congratulate, &c.;” and as the 
amended Address which was voted by the Meeting was not sent off two days ago, 
the public must see that if it has been sent since that time, or if it be sent at all, 
it is the sight of the placard which was put up to call this Meeting that has com- 
pelled our should-be Representative to make this shew of doing his duty. Thus 
you see we have committed two errors ourselves, we have first misplaced our con- 


' fidence, and then neglected to look after our servants and see that they did their 


daty, till that which we intended to be an Address of Congratulation to Sir Charles 
Wolseley may probably be a source of mortification,~such as all our exertions at 
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this Meeting will not sufficiently counteract. However, since we have found out 
our error, all we have to do is to follow the advice of the poet, who says, 


“« Tis the first virtue, vices to give o’er, 
And the first wisdom, to be fool no more.” 


This advice, Gentlemen, we have endeavoured to follow in the best manner our 
judgments pointed out to us, and we trust that if we have erred in this point, the 
justness of our intentions ‘will be a sufficient apology. Every step that we have 
taken shall! be truly stated to the Meeting, and we will stand corrected if it be 
proved that we have taken one step that circumstances did not fully justify, as we 
by no means wish it to go forth to the world that we consider error to be the 
greatest crimé that can be committed, we question whether error can be proved to 
be a crime at all, it is the attempt to screen or justify error that constitutes the 
essence of the criminality. The following is an account of the steps we have 
taken. It being generally known last Sunday evening that the Address was not 
sent off, we came to the resolution, that as our Chairman had not sent our Ad- 
dress according to our expectations, we would send an Address to him and give 
him an opportunity to retract and acknowledge his error, (if error it can be called ). 
_ The-Address, which shall be now read, was agreed to and signed by twelve per- 
sons, four of which persons were deputed to present it to him at 12 o’clock the 
day following. . 


“* To Mr. Jossru Wassu, Chairman df a Meeting held December 10, 1821, to take 
into consideration the propriety of sending an Address to Sir Charles Wolseley om 
his liberation from Prison, 


“ Stn—We, the undersigned, being persons who voted for and subscribed fo- 
wards sending an Address to Sir C. Wolseley at the Meeting above stated, at 
which Meeting you presided as Chairman, and being informed by a person who 
asked you the question, that the Address was not sent off to its destination, we 
feel it a duty. 4ngumbent upon us to,call upon you to explain what appears to us 
to be an unnecessary delay, and to express our regret that such a delay should 
have taken place, more particularly as no delay of this kind was mentioned at the 
Meeting, mor any intimation that the subscription was too small to cover all the 
necessary expences. 

*« If it should be asked what right we have to enquire, and what are our reasons 
for making this enquiry and request, we answer as follows :— 

‘“* As to our right, we consider that it is unreasonable in us to expect, our pre- 
tended Representatives to act according to the wish, and for the benefit of their 
constituents, unless we set them the example, and sinte both you and ourselves 
profess to be Reformers, we ought to shew by our conduct that we, deserve the 
name ; and our opinions are, that any man who accepts the office of Chairmam at 
a Public Meeting ought to be as ae under the controul of the persons who con- 
stitute that Meeting, in all things belonging thereto, as a Member of a House of 
Representatives should be under the controul of bis constituents in all things be- 
longing to his office as a Legislator ; and for our own parts, as we cannot see the 
necessity of any delay in sending off the Address, we eannot consistently com- 
plain of the negligence and timidity of our ancestors in suffering their pretended 
Representatives to neglect their duty with impunity, and suffer this opportunity 
to pass without calling upon you, page and respectfully, as our representa: 
tive, to explain your conduct and do your duty, or give up the document, (signed 
according to your promise) in order that it may be sent off immediately. 

«As to our reasons, they are as follows :— =o." . 

“** 4. Because if it be necessary to send an Address at all, the proper time to 
send it is as soon as possible after the liberation of the Gentleman to whom it is 
addvessed. . 
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*« 2, Because we expected, and have every reason to believe, that ‘ NiNE- 

TENTHS of the persons who constituted that Meeting expected that the Address 
would be sent off immediately, to give Sir Charles Wolseley an opportunity of 
giving us a public answer in as early a paper as possible after the publication of 
the Address. Consequently, he has been deprived of the opportunity of writing, 
and we have been deprived of the satisfaction of reading his answer for upwards 
of a month without either his or ourselves knowing for what cause. 
, “ 3. Because, whether the Address be considered as a private consolation, or 
as a public good, it not only loses its effect by the delay, but becomes injurious 
in a very greatdegree. To take it as a private consolation, it must be very mor- 
tifying to Sir Charles to see an Address, purporting to be for himself, handed 
about in four or perhaps three times four different publications, without his having 
an opportunity of answering it, or of shewing the original to any of his friends. 
If he attempts to suggest to himself a reason for not having received it, what can 
that reason be? He must either think the Addressers few in number, and too 
poor to pay the postage, or too negligent of any thing but the publication of their 
own speeches to do their duty, when the same means that were used to get the ac- 
count to “The Manchester Observer’ would have been sufficient to forward the 
Address to Sir Charles. To take it as a public good, it was to give Sir Charles 
the earliest opportunity possible to communicate his sentiments to us in a public 
answer, which answer would probably have stimulated other towns to follow our 
‘example ; and thus it would have shewn both his and our opponents, that all 
their cowardly attempts to subdue the friend of freedom by incarceration, had a 
direct contrary tendency : instead of which the delay, and consequent non-ap- 
pearance of his answer, may possibly have prevented many others from following 
our example, and whether or not it has given our opponents, and all the agents of 
the corrupt press in particular, an opportunity of saying that they have silenced 
one of our boasted leaders, that Sir Charles Wolseley is shrinking from an avowal 
of his sentiments, that he does not think the Leeds people worthy of a place in his 
list of correspondents, or that we are so wretchedly poor that we cannot afford to 
send him the Address. . 

** 4, Because we have been informed by a friend from Wakefield, that you had 
been to that town on the 13th instant, and that you had asked’the Wakefield’ 
friends to let you send the money which they had subscribed towards Mr. Hunt’s 
“ Gréat Northern Radical Union,” at the same time when you sliould send the 
Address, which conduct implies, that the Leeds Reformers cannot stbscribe to 
that Union sufficient to support their own credit withdut the assistance of a 
smaller town, that their ambition to appear as subscribers is greater than their inclina- 
tion to subscribe, or that they are ambitious of appearing to be the leaders of the 
Wakefield people in a cause where it would be much more commendable to urge 
both the Wakefield people, and all others who profess to be Reformers, to do 
their own business in such a way as to prove that they both know how to use and 


» are deserving of the liberty for which they contend. 


“« 5. Because, as we are likely to be identified with the Address, and conse- 
. quently subject to all the imputations to which the above-mentioned delay and 
presumptuous application at Wakefield may give rise to, we wish distinctly to 
state, that the sending an Address to Sir Charles Wolseley, and the remittance of 
the subscription-money to Mr. Hunt’s Fund, are two separate things; and if 
there be no subscription-money at Leeds to send off, it is proper that those per- 
sons who have furnished Mr. flunt with such flourishing accounts to be published 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” should take the shame to themselves, without the Address be- 
ing delayed a single day, and without our being in any way implicated with the 
conduct of any professors, or the failure of any subscription that we have not 
pledged ourselves to support. 

** 6. Because a copy of the Address having appeared in four different publica- 
tions, without either your signature, or one single argument of either the proposer ’or 
any other individual in its support, the immediate appearance of the answer from 

Sir Charles, with your letter and signature to the original Address, would have 
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prevented any one from impeaching your conduct, by saying, that the want of 
— in the above-mentioned publications was owing to your partiality or 
neglect. 

“* Lastly, Because we consider it a duty we owe, not only to ourselves, and the 
cause we advocate, but we consider it a duty we owe to you, to remind you, that 
the venerable Major Cartwright’s maxim is, ‘ Do what you ought to do, let the 
consequence be what it may,” and to call upon you boldly, but respectfully, to do 
your duty in this and every other office that you may accept the people’s call to 
perform, without being warped either to the right ns or to the left, by either the 
opinions or the inclinations of either yourself or any other individual or party, as 
being the gnly rational dufy of every Chairman or representative of any part of 
the public, which is the oul method of shewing the real use and utility of a pure 
Representative Government, by combining principle and practice with our own 
professions, and the only conduct that can entitle a man to the permanent esteém 
of his fellow-countrymen, or of any portion (except it be the tax-eating portion) 
* of the human race. 

(Signed) ‘“ Josern Hurtvey, 

“ Tuomas Street, 

“* James Watson, 

“ Joun Smiruson, 

‘* Ronert Byervey, 

“ Joseru Oates, _ 

“© James Ettts, 

“ James Warsurron, 

‘«« Joun Scuorre.p, 

“ Wirtiiam Baynes, 
“* Leeds, January 20, 1822. ‘¢ Davipv Ramspen,” 





Resolved, 

1. That the Chairman of the Meeting held on Monday, Dec. 10, 1824, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of sending an Address to Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Bart. has been guilty of a gross neglect of duty in not having 
forwarded the Address, then agreed upon, to its proper destination. 

2. That the excuse set up for not having forwarded the Address, namely, that 
he was waiting to send the money belonging to the “‘ Great Northern Radical 
Union,” along with it, is an insult both to Sir Charles Wolseley and to those who 
voted the Address ; and we look upon the assertion of the said Chairman on 
Monday, the-2ist instant, ‘“ that he would not send it until he could send some 
money belonging to the ‘ Great Northern Union’ along with it,” as being équiva- 
lent to an avowal of his determination that it never should be sent. We look 
upon it as an insult to Sir Charles Wolseley, because it gives an appearance of the 
persons who conducted the Meeting having called it for the purpose of giving cir- 
culation to their own speeches in the public Papers ; and when that was done, 
entertaining so mean an opinion of the worthy Baronet as to think him unworthy 
of having’the Address forwarded. We look upon it as an insult to those who 
voted the Address, because most of those who voted for it decidedly disapprove 
of the principles on which the ‘‘ Great Northern Union” is founded ; and with all 
proper deference to the high abilities of Mr. Hunt, they look upon the “ Great 
Northern Union’’ as being incapable of producing any beneficial effegt to the 
nation at large. We disa yeere of it, because in principle we are Republicans ; 
we advocate not only an Elective Legislature, but likewise an Elective and ac- 
countable Magistracy. For our political creed we refer to a declaration of senti- 
ments agreed to at Stockport on the 19th of March, 1821, and for arguments in 
support of our general principles we refer to ‘‘ The Rights of Man,” by Thomas 
Paine. And we consider that the avowed objectof the ‘“‘ Great Northern Union” 
is inconsistent with those principles, and forms only an expedient which must 
terminate in disappointment. We conclude that the ‘‘ Great Northern Union’’ 
cannot be productive of any important advantage to the community, but that, in 
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the end, it must bring disappointment to its supporters, because the corruption of 
what is falsely called the Commons’ House of Parliament, is such, that it has eon- 
taminated every man who has hitherto taken a seat within its walls; and we 
conclude that similar causes nrust produce similar effects; and if this shoul not 
be the case, the Ministers of the Crown possess the power of dissolving Patlia- 
ment whenever they think proper, and thus they would have an opportunity of 
turning such Representatives out of doors as soon as the money which paved the 
way inte the House was expended. It is on these grounds thy’ we consider the 
assertion, that. “ he would not send the Address until he got some money belong- 
ing to the *‘ Great Northern Union’ to send along with it,” is equivalent to a de- 
termination that it never should be sent, as from our own knowledge of the 
affairs of ‘‘ The Northern Union” im Leeds, we think it highly improbable that 
they should ever raise five pounds for the purpose of sending ; and we cannot but 
look upon those who have eommanicated the flattering accounts of’ its progress, 
which have been published in Mr. Hunt’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” as persons who are 
secretly endeavouring to destroy that Gentleman’s reputation, by inducing him 
to publish accounts which every one in this part of the country, who reads them, 
must know to be false. 

3. That in consequence of the past conduct of the Chairman of the Meeting 
held on the 10th of December, we ought'to place no further confidence in him ; 
but if we are desirous of being satisfied that our Address has actually been for- 
‘warded to its proper destination, it is absolutely necessary that we should do our 
own work. 

4, That the Address agreed to on the 10th of. December last be adopted as the 
Address of this Meeting, and that the following lines be added to the Address as 
an apology for its not having been forwarded at the proper time. :— 


“ Postcript by the Meeting of January 25. 


*€ Strn—We must apologize for what to you, and in the eyes of the public, must 
oe a strange piece of negligence ; it being generally known that a Public 


ng was lield on the 10th ef December last, at which time the above Address 
was agreed to, our apology for its not having been forwarded at the proper time 
is, that the Chairman of that Meeting, in whom we foolishly placed implicit con- 
fidence, has neglected to perform the duty of forwarding the Address which was 
entrusted to him, on which account, we have been under the necessity of calling 
another Public Meeting foi the purpose of performing our own work, or otherwise 
submitting to have our sentiments suppressed by one in whom we placed a imis- 
taken confidence. Whether the notice for calling the present: Meeting may or 
may not induce our late representative to forward the Address, we cannot tell, but 
this we know, that it would betray great weakness and indifference on our part te 
. place further confidence in one by whom we have already been deceived, on 
which account we appoint our present Chairman to forward our Address and apo- 
logy for our apparent negligence. 
_ ™ Signed on behalf of the Meeting held on January 25th, ~ 

: ;  Wiouam Brartewarrse—Chairman.” 


(To be continued.) 


—_ 


A further subscription of £1. 10s. from the Republicans 
and Freethinkers of Caterbury, is acknowledged. 
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